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This  is  the  first  of  two  reports  on  hemisphere 
solidarity  and  the  war.  T he  second,  discussing 
the  action  taken  by  various  American  govern¬ 
ments  along  the  lines  traced  at  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  conference,  will  appear  shortly. 

SINCE  December  7,  1941  both  the  New  World 
spirit  of  Pan-Americanism  and  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  of  the  United  States  have  been  subjected 
to  the  gravest  of  tests.  This  country  is  now  fighting 
on  two  fronts  and  under  the  handicap  of  initial 
defeats  which  will  probably  continue  until  its  of¬ 
fensive  strength  has  been  fully  organized.  If  our 
immediate  setbacks  tend  to  shake  the  resolution 
of  the  Latin  American  nations,  they  also  make  it 
more  essential  than  ever  that  our  southern  flank 
be  protected  against  enemy  activities.  The  war  has 
therefore  given  preeminent  importance  to  hemis¬ 
phere  relations,  and  particularly  to  the  development 
of  solidarity  among  the  American  governments. 

In  the  political  sphere  joint  action  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas  is  motivated  by  a  latent  realization  that,  if  a 
dynamic,  imperialist  Old  World  power  should 
gain  a  foothold  anywhere  on  these  continents,  the 
security  of  all  American  countries  would  be 
jeopardized.  General  awareness  of  this  common 
danger  has  led  all  the  republics  of  the  hemisphere 
to  endorse  the  defensive  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — considered  as  a  basis  for  collective,  rather 
than  unilateral,  action.*  In  the  field  of  economic 
relations,  too,  the  war  has  forged  new  bonds  of 
inter- American  collaboration.  For  the  United  States 
it  is  vitally  important  to  maintain  and  augment  the 
flow  of  strategic  materials  from  the  American  re¬ 
publics,  which  in  part  replaces  Asiatic,  European 
and  African  sources  now  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 
For  Latin  America  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
United  States  fill  the  gap  in  hemisphere  economic 
life  caused  by  suspension  of  trade  with  Europe 
and  Asia  due  to  the  blockade.  Our  purchases  of 
Latin  American  products  and  our  increased  sales 

I.  Cf.  Dexter  Perkins,  Hands  Off:  A  History  of  the  ytonroe 
Doctrine  (Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1941),  Chapter  10. 


have  thus  far  tided  the  other  American  republics 
over  many  of  their  difficulties.^  , 

These  wartime  factors,  which  are  far  less  evi-  ' 
dent  in  periods  of  peace  if  they  then  exist  at  all,  * 
have  brought  about  a  realization  of  mutual  inter¬ 
dependence  without  parallel  in  American  history. 
For  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  the  enormous 
differences  separating  the  American  republics  in 
most  aspects  of  life  have  receded  somewhat  into 
the  background.  Pan-Americanism  has  become  ) 
the  watchword  of  almost  every  Latin  American 
government  as  far  as  its  foreign  relations  are  con¬ 
cerned — even  though  it  may  stand  for  different 
things  in  different  countries.  Inter-American  con¬ 
sultation  has  reached  a  pitch  never  before  attained.  . 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  giant  strides  of  Pan-  i 
Americanism  must  be  attributed  to  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration, 
dating  from  1933.^  Washington’s  pledge  of  non¬ 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  American  ' 
states  has  done  a  great  deal  to  disarm  suspicion 
and  allay  fears  of  this  country  among  the  nations 
to  the  south.  Without  this  bedrock  of  trust  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  develop  cooperative 
techniques  to  safeguard  the  military  position  and 
the  economic  stability  of  the  hemisphere.  Sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  new  spirit  was  an  inter-American 
convention  providing  for  collective  consultation 
“in  the  event  the  peace  of  the  American  republics 
is  menaced,”  signed  during  a  conference  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936.^  Two  years  later,  at  Lima,  / 
it  was  determined  that  such  consultation  should 
be  carried  out  by  means  of  meetings  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  American  republics.’ 

2.  See  J.  C.  deWilde,  “Wartime  Economic  C(K)pcration  in  the  ; 

Americas,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  15,  1942.  I 

3.  Sec  H.  J.  Trueblood,  "Progress  of  Pan-American  Coopera-  1 
tion,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  15,  1940. 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  December 
I-2J,  /9j6  (Washington,  1937). 

5.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  F.ighth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  (Washington,  1941),  pp.  189-90. 
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INTER-AMERIOAN  CONSULTATION  AND  THE  WAR 

Three  of  these  meetings  have  been  held  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe.  In  the  first,  which 
met  at  Panama  City  from  September  23  to  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1939,  the  American  states  were  concerned 
principally  with  the  formulation  of  rules  for 
I  neutrality  and  the  preservation  of  peace  in  this 
hemisphere.^  The  second  meeting,  held  at  Havana 
July  21-30,  1940  (soon  after  the  fall  of  France), 
I  worked  out  procedures  for  placing  European  col¬ 
onies  in  the  Americas  under  the  provisional  ad¬ 
ministration  of  one  or  more  American  republics  in 
;  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  sovereignty 
I  or  control  over  them  to  other  non-American  powers 
•  —presumably  the  Axis  countries  of  Europe.’  Both 
assemblages,  moreover,  approved  a  large  number 
of  resolutions  dealing  with  miscellaneous  subjects 
i  of  great  importance  to  all  the  American  republics. 
I  Some,  such  as  those  on  economic  cooperation  and 
'  the  control  of  subversive  activities,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  more  comprehensive  measures  taken  at 
the  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers,  held  at 
'  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  January  15  to  28,  1942.  The 
outcome  of  this  gathering  must  therefore  be  viewed 
as  a  stage  in  a  continuing  process  of  inter-American 
cooperation. 

As  circumstances  have  changed,  different  facets 
^  of  collaboration  have  been  highlighted  at  the  suc¬ 
cessive  assemblies.  In  1939  the  outstanding  problem 
was  the  maintenance  of  neutrality;  in  1940  it  was 
the  collective  enforcement  of  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  against  a  possible  Old  World  ag¬ 
gressor;  and  in  1941  and  1942  it  has  been  the  adop- 
)  tion  of  concerted  measures  in  reply  to  the  Japanese 
I  attack  of  December  7  on  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
!  can  community  of  nations.  Such  an  eventuality 
had  been  foreseen  at  the  Havana  conference.® 

'  Resolution  No.  15  adopted  by  that  body  provided 
I  that  “any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-American 
1  state  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  independence 
of  an  .\merican  state  shall  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  aggression  against  the  states  which  sign  this 
declaration.”  If  such  acts  were  committed,  or  even 

('■  Pan  American  Union,  Congress  and  Conference  Series  No. 
29,  Report  on  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
0/  the  American  Repiihlics,  Panama,  September  2^-October  j, 
'9S0  (Washington,  1939). 

7-  L’.S.  Department  of  State,  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  IFabana,  fuly 
1940,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Washington, 
’940),  pp.  17-22,  75-77,  84-90.  A  convention  embodying  these 
procedures  was  signed  at  Havana.  Fourteen  nations  having  rati- 
I  fied  it,  it  was  proclaimed  on  February  14,  1942. 

It  is  technically  incorrect  to  refer  to  the  meetings  of  foreign 
tniristers  as  full-lledged  conferences,  since  the  delegates  meet 
onlv  in  a  consultative  capacity.  But,  for  reasons  of  convenience 
3nd  in  accordance  with  popular  usage,  the  term  will  sometimes 
I'c  U'(  d  in  this  Report. 


if  there  were  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
being  prepared  by  a  non-American  nation,  the 
signatory  nations  were  to  consult  among  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  measures  it  might 
be  advisable  to  take.  Blanket  approval  for  hemis¬ 
phere  military  agreements  was  also  included,  so 
as  to  organize  cooperation  for  defense.’ 

SOLIDARITY  IN  THE  CRISIS 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  at  once  placed  at 
issue  the  entire  complex  of  agreements  on  hemis¬ 
phere  solidarity  in  the  face  of  outside  aggression. 
Throughout  Latin  America  the  initial  reaction  was 
one  of  shock  and  astonishment,  reflecting  the  sur¬ 
prise  felt  in  the  United  States  that  Japan  should 
have  provoked  a  war  with  this  country.'’  Business 
circles  revealed  great  concern,  immediately  realiz¬ 
ing  they  would  suffer  increased  economic  strin¬ 
gency. 

At  the  same  time,  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  the 
United  States  was  evident  in  many  quarters.  This 
sympathy  springs  in  part  from  ideological  opposi¬ 
tion  to  totalitarian  dictatorships,  but  other  factors 
appear  to  have  played  a  far  more  important  role. 
The  degree  of  support  given  to  the  United  States 
by  the  various  American  republics  has  depended 
in  the  past  less  on  their  form  of  government  than 
on  their  geographic  position.  This  suggests  that 
elements  other  than  ideological  alignment  have 
had  a  decisive  influence  in  determining  the  position 
of  Latin  American  states.  Among  these  may  be 
included  the  degree  of  danger  of  direct  attack  from 
overseas,  the  distance  of  vital  centers  from  the 
protection  of  United  States  military  forces,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  economic  stability  of  the  coun¬ 
try  concerned  rests  on  its  trade  with  this  country. 
The  strongest  tics  with  Europe  and  the  weakest 
with  the  United  States  are  in  general  found  among 
the  southernmost  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

Despite  these  qualifications,  the  reality  of  hemis¬ 
phere  solidarity  was  demonstrated  after  December 
7,  1941  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  fashion,  every  Latin 
American  republic  indicated  its  support  for  the 
United  States.  By  December  10,  nine  states — Nica¬ 
ragua,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  Costa  Rica  and 
Cuba — had  declared  war  on  Japan;  and  a  few  days 

9.  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics,  cit«I,  pp.  71-72.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
since  no  definite  sanctions  against  the  asgressor  were  established 
by  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  each  of  the  adhering  nations  is 
free  to  take  any  action  it  sees  fit  in  such  a  contingency — or  no 
.action  whatever,  beyond  consultation. 

10.  It  must  be  remembered  that  North  American  news  .agen¬ 
cies  furnish  most  of  the  foreign  news  for  the  bulk  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  dailies  of  Latin  America — a  factor  which  to  some 
degree  tends  to  Cf)ndition  Latin  American  thought  on  for¬ 
eign  .affairs  along  lines  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
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later  they  broadened  their  action  to  include  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  as  well."  These  countries  stand 
in  a  peculiarly  close  economic  and  strategic  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  United  States.  A  second  group  of 
republics — Mexico,  Colombia  and  Venezuela — is 
equally  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  North 
American  strategy.  These  three  countries,  however, 
are  much  larger  and  possess  more  diversified  in¬ 
terests,  so  that  they  have  not  felt  impelled  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  United  States  quite  so  closely.  By 
December  31,  nevertheless,  all  three  had  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  powers."  A 
third  bloc  of  Latin  republics,  comprising  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  Chile  and  Uruguay,  quickly  expressed 
support  of  the  United  States  by  agreeing  to  con¬ 
sider  this  country  as  a  nonbelligerent.'^  Thus, 
North  American  ships  and  planes  may  use  Ameri¬ 
can  harbors  and  airports  without  regard  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  generally  imposed  on  belligerents  by  neu¬ 
trals,  under  Hague  Convention  No.  XIII  of  1907.'“* 
Without  for  a  moment  minimizing  the  importance 
of  this  measure,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
a  gratuitous  concession.  It  facilitates  the  convoy 
operations  which  appear  necessary  if  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  and  from  these  countries  is  not  to  be 
unduly  hampered  by  the  Axis  counterblockade. 

The  four  remaining  republics  of  the  hemisphere 
— Brazil,  Ecuador,  Paraguay  and  Peru — did  not 
immediately  take  any  of  the  steps  enumerated 
above,  but  they  did  formally  express  their  solidarity 
with  the  United  States.  Like  the  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  they  also  prepared  and  in  some 
cases  put  into  effect  a  number  of  domestic  meas¬ 
ures  aimed  at  Axis  activities  within  their  territories. 
During  and  after  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference, 
the  scope  of  these  measures  was  broadened  to  meet 
the  stipulations  of  the  resolutions  described  below. 

THE  SETTING  FOR  THE  CONFERENCE 

Acting  on  the  formal  suggestion  of  Chile  and 
the  United  States,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  determined  that  the  Third 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics,  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
should  be  convened  on  January  15,  1942.  The 

1 1 .  For  recapitulation  of  the  action  taken  by  these  and  other 
Latin  American  republics,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  27,  1941,  p.  599. 

12.  On  Mexican  and  Colombian  positions,  see  ibid.,  December 
15,  1941,  pp.  489-90,  496-98;  for  Venezuela,  see  ibid.,  January 
10,  1942,  p.  45. 

i^.  Ibid.,  December  13,  1941,  pp.  485,  487-88,  489,  501-503. 
Subsecjuently,  the  other  American  republics  refrained  from  re- 
cardinjj  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent,  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
United  States  now  enjoys  nonbelligerent  rights  in  all  of  them. 
14.  These  restrictions  may  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  the  German  pocket  battleship  Graf 
Spee  in  Montevideo. 


agenda  for  the  conference  fell  under  two  headings:  I  t 
measures  to  be  taken  for  preservation  of  the  sover-  j  '<■ 
eignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  American  1  I 
republics,  and  means  of  fortifying  their  economic  ,  * 

solidarity.'^  < 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conference,  it  was  !  ! 

clear  from  innumerable  official  and  private  state-  )  ' 

ments  that  the  Americas  as  a  whole  were  over-  1 

whelmingly  in  favor  of  individual  and  combined  - 

steps  to  achieve  both  objectives.  Only  in  Argentina  < 

were  there  strong  expressions  of  dissent,  reflecting  < 

a  desire  in  certain  quarters  to  preserve  the  prin-  j  • 
ciples  of  neutrality  as  far  as  possible.'^"'^  In  some  j  * 
circles  it  was  believed  that  the  Argentine  govern-  i 
ment  was  eager  to  establish  a  bloc  of  South  Ameri-  ,  ( 

can  countries  which  might  serve  as  a  counterweight  !  s 
to  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  If  such  a  1 
plan  existed,  it  was  effectively  quashed  by  state-  |  1 

ments  of  the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister,  Juan  B.  i 
Rossetti,  who  repudiated  any  suggestion  for  region-  )  | 

al  groups  in  the  Americas."*  ; 

The  note  of  solidarity  and  the  sentiment  for  ( 
effective  action  were  maintained  in  the  public  ad-  1  ( 

dresses  delivered  as  the  meeting  opened.'^  The  ; 
position  of  the  United  States  was  fully  and  clearly  1 
exposed  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  ( 

Welles,  who  led  this  country’s  delegation.  The  pre-  ’ 

eminent  issue  presented  to  the  delegates,  he  stated,  ) 
was  “solely  that  those  republics  engaged  in  war  ' 
shall  not  be  dealt  a  deadly  thrust  by  the  agents 
of  the  Axis  ensconced  upon  the  soil  and  enjoying  i  i 
the  hospitality  of  others  of  the  American  republics.”  i 
Since  Axis  diplomatic  representatives  had  taken  ' 
advantage  of  their  immunity  to  create  internal  dis-  |  i 
cord,  encourage  subversive  movements,  and  con-  ■  , 

duct  espionage,  he  held  that  classical  neutrality  in  1 
the  narrow  sense  had  become  impossible  for  the  :  i 
states  of  the  hemisphere.  What  was  essential  for  i  i 
the  common  defense  was  not  necessarily  involve-  !  ( 
ment  in  war,  but  greater  political,  military  and  i 
economic  cooperation  as  well  as  the  repression  of  * 
subversive  activity.  On  the  economic  front,  it  was  i 
necessary  to  increase  the  production  of  munitions  ; 
and  strategic  materials  formerly  obtained  from  ( 
other  sources;  to  mobilize  shipping  facilities  for  ] 

15.  F'or  text  of  program  of  the  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  tht  * 
Pan  .imeriean  Union  (Washington),  February  1942,  p.  62.  ( 

16-17.  For  remarks  on  the  attitude  of  the  Argentine  delegation,  1 

see  La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires),  January  16,  1942.  Officially,  the 
delegation  maintained  a  noncommittal  silence.  See  interview  of 
E.  Ruiz  Guihazu,  ibid.,  January  15,  1942.  ‘ 

18.  See  his  statement,  Im  Naeion  (Buenos  Aires),  January  I3i 
1942;  and  text  of  his  speech  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  La  Prensa  (Buenos 
.'\ires),  January  16,  1942. 

19.  The  texts  of  the  speeches  delivered  January  15  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  Diario  de  Sdo  Paulo,  January  16,  1942;  La  Prensi  ^ 

(Buenos  Aires),  January  16,  1942;  and  El  Naeional  (Mexico),  ^ 

January  18,  1942.  For  text  of  Mr.  Welles’  address,  see  Depart-  ^ 

ment  of  State  Bulletin,  January  17,  1942,  pp.  55-63.  j 
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their  transportation;  and  to  curb  Axis  economic 
activity — tasks  in  which  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  render  financial  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  Mindful  of  Latin  America’s  dependence  on 
essential  imports,  Mr.  Welles  reiterated  the  United 
States’  policy  of  providing  for  civilian  needs  in 
the  other  Americas  “on  the  basis  of  equal  and  pro¬ 
portionate  consideration  with  our  own.’’-"  At  the 
same  time,  he  revealed  that  definite  allotments  for 
export  to  the  American  republics  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1942  had  been  made  for  tin  plate,  rayon, 
20  essential  agricultural  and  industrial  chemicals, 
farm  equipment,  and  iron  and  steel  products.^* 

While  recognizing  that  victory  was  the  primary 
objective,  Mr.  Welles  remarked  that  its  “full  con¬ 
summation  . . .  must  include  the  building  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  order  in  which  all  of  our  citizens 
may  subsequently  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.” 
The  United  States  was  subsequently  prepared  to 
participate  in  measures  to  improve  public  health, 
sanitation  and  nutrition,  and  to  plan  for  post-war 
economic  rehabilitation,  involving  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  equitable  distribution  of  necessities 
among  the  people.  In  the  political  field,  too,  the 
United  States  sought  inter-American  unity  after  the 
conflict,  in  order  to  procure  a  better  settlement  than 
was  achieved  in  1919. 

OPPOSITION  OF  CHILE  AND  ARGENTINA 

Behind  the  facade  of  continental  solidarity,  it 
immediately  became  clear  that  the  great  struggle  of 
the  conference  would  be  waged  over  the  question 
whether  the  American  states  should  categorically 
resolve  to  sever  their  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Axis  powers.  This  course  was  advocated  not  only 
by  the  United  States,  but  also,  and  perhaps  even 
more  strongly,  by  the  other  nations  which  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  such  action.  Great  opposition  was  at 
once  encountered  from  the  delegations  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chilean  representatives,  who 
were  apparently  badly  split  among  themselves, 
seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  possibility 
of  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  problems  created  by  the  need  of 
defending  a  long  and  vulnerable  coast  line,  the 
Chileans  requested  prompt  aid  in  the  form  of  naval 
vessels,  aircraft  and  armaments  before  they  would 
agree  to  break  off  relations — a  move  which,  they 
argued,  might  precipitate  Japanese  attacks  on  vital 

20.  The  policy  had  been  definitively  established  by  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare  on  December  26,  1941. 

21.  The  detailed  allocations,  which  were  relatively  generous 
under  the  circumstances,  were  published  in  The  New  York. 
Times,  January  16,  1942.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  however, 
that  the  same  rate  of  shipment  can  be  maintained  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 
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Chilean  mining  and  industrial  installations,  or 
on  ships  carrying  iron,  copper  and  nitrate  cargoes 
to  the  United  States.  They  demanded,  moreover, 
a  series  of  far-reaching  economic  and  financial 
counterconcessions,  some  of  which  were  only  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  defense  needs.^^ 

While  the  United  States  did  apparently  make 
some  commitments  on  the  delivery  of  war  supplies, 
it  was  not  prepared  to  meet  such  sweeping  terms 
as  these.-^  It  was  opposed  in  principle,  moreover, 
to  a  policy  of  granting  special  favors  to  one 
country  in  return  for  its  adherence  to  the  resolution. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  the  danger  of 
Japanese  raids  against  the  Chilean  coast  or  mari¬ 
time  trade  routes  would  not  depend  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  Axis  diplomatic  personnel  in  Santi¬ 
ago.  It  would  be  determined,  rather,  by  the  purely 
military  calculation  whether  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  allocate  Japanese  naval  forces  to  this 
task  or  to  utilize  them  elsewhere.  Yet  Chile’s  hesi¬ 
tancy  is  fully  understandable.  The  country  is  strung 
out  along  a  2,600-mile  coast  line,  with  many  vital 
objectives  in  easy  reach  of  hostile  warships  or 
planes  launched  from  aircraft  carriers.  At  the 
moment.  United  States  naval  strength  appears  to 
be  spread  too  thin  to  furnish  adequate  protection 
so  far  from  its  own  bases.  Hence  Chilean  opinion, 
influenced  by  news  of  Japanese  victories  across  the 
Pacific,  has  become  increasingly  hesitant  to  sup¬ 
port  a  rupture  of  relations  with  the  Axis  powers.^^ 
Far  more  intransigent  than  the  Chileans  was  the 
Argentine  delegation,  which  publicly  maintained 
a  noncommittal  silence  but  privately  indicated 
its  willingness  to  support  a  weakened  resolution 
on  the  paramount  question,  provided  each  country 
were  permitted  to  choose  its  own  time  and  method 
of  action.  Negotiations  with  Dr.  Enrique  Ruiz 
Guinazu,  the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister,  and  his 
associates  proceeded  with  difficulty,  because  Acting 
President  Ramon  S.  Castillo  decided  to  guide 
Argentine  policy  from  Buenos  Aires  by  a  series  of 
declarations  given  to  the  press.^^  With  the  Brazil¬ 
ians  acting  as  intermediaries,  agreement  was  actual¬ 
ly  reached,  on  January  21,  on  a  draft  resolution  cate¬ 
gorically  calling  for  a  break  in  diplomatic  relations 

22.  La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires),  January  17,  1942. 

2?.  The  New  Yorf^  Times,  January  22,  1942. 

24.  See,  for  example,  dispatch  of  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  ibid., 
.March  8,  1942.  Chile’s  stand  at  the  conference  was  in  part 
shaped  by  the  imminence  of  a  Presidential  election  at  home.  But 
since  its  Foreign  Minister  had  initiated  the  convocation  of  the 
meeting  of  foreign  ministers,  certain  quarters  were  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  at  its  somewhat  equivocal  stand. 

25.  For  text  of  the  first  of  these  (published  January  16,  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  read  to  the  conference  by 
Oswaldo  Aranha),  see  El  Nacional  (Mexico),  January  17,  1942. 
Others  are  reported  in  La  Prensa  (New  York),  January  19,  21, 

26.  1942;  The  New  Yorl^  Times,  January  21,  1942;  New  Yorl( 
Herald  Tribune,  January  23,  1942. 
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with  the  Axis  powers.^''  Although  Dr.  Ruiz 
Guihazu  had  assented  to  this  formula,  he  reversed 
himself  on  January  22,  after  a  Castillo  interview 
in  which  the  Chief  Executive  stressed  his  country’s 
determination  to  avoid  involvement  in  war.^^  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  vacillation  was  given  some  justification 
by  an  injudicious  statement  of  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  Washington,  suggesting  that  the 
Argentine  people  might  change  their  President 
if  he  did  not  change  his  policy.^*  Finally,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  a  watered-down  resolution  which  merely 
recommended  a  break  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved.^^  Dr.  Castillo  promptly  stated  that  his  coun¬ 
try  was  not  planning  to  sever  relations  with  the 
Axis  powers.^® 

Once  this  hurdle  had  been  cleared,  the  scores  of 
declarations  under  consideration  by  the  delegates 
were  disposed  of  with  little  difficulty.  By  the  time 
the  conference  was  concluded,  all  the  American 
republics  except  Chile  and  Argentina  had  formally 
broken  their  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Axis,  despite 
repeated  warnings  of  the  consequences  by  its  dip¬ 
lomats.  The  anomalous  condition  of  these  two 
states,  which  are  in  the  position  of  not  acting  on 
recommendations  they  have  themselves  accepted, 
has  remained  unchanged  since  the  conference. 

BARRIERS  TO  COOPERATION 

The  significance  of  the  struggle  over  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  political  relations  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  nuances  of  meaning  in  its  successive 
texts.  What  the  deadlock  did  demonstrate  was  the 

26.  See  AssfK;iatecl  Press  translation,  The  New  'ior\  Times, 
January  22,  1942.  The  declaration  would  have  required  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  in  Argentina,  but  this  could  easily  have  been 
obtained. 

27.  New  Yorl(  Herald  Tribune,  January  23,  1942. 

28.  For  the  statement,  see  The  New  York,  Times,  January  22, 
1942. 

29.  Its  full  text  is  as  follows: 

BRH AKING  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

I.  The  American  Republics  reafTirm  their  declaration  to  con¬ 
sider  any  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  a  non-American  State 
against  one  of  them  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  them, 
constituting  as  it  docs  an  immediate  threat  to  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  America. 

II.  The  American  Republics  realTirm  their  complete  solidarity 
and  their  determination  to  cooperate  jointly  for  their  mutual 
protection  until  the  elTects  of  the  present  aggression  against  the 
Continent  have  disappeared. 

III.  The  American  Republics,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  established  by  their  own  laws  and  in  conformity  with 
the  position  and  circumstances  obtaining  in  each  country  in  the 
existing  continental  conflict,  recommend  the  breaking  of  their 
diplomatic  relations  with  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy,  since  the 
first-mentioned  State  attacked  and  the  other  two  declared  war 
on  an  American  country. 

IV.  Finally,  the  American  Republics  declare  that,  prior  to 
the  reestablishment  of  the  relations  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  they  will  consult  among  themselves  in  order  that 
their  action  may  have  a  solidary  character. 

30.  La  Prensa  (New  York),  January  26,  1942. 


fragility  of  hemisphere  solidarity  in  the  face  of  the 
vast  differences — geographical,  political,  economic 
and  social — separating  the  American  republics.  The 
dissident  countries,  most  exposed  because  they  are 
situated  farthest  from  the  United  States,  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  whose  doubts  regarding  an  Allied  vic¬ 
tory  affect  their  policy  of  “prudent  neutrality.” 
While  Naziphile  individuals  obviously  possess 
some  influence  in  Argentina,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  admiration  for  the  Axis  is  more  than 
a  subsidiary  factor  determining  the  national  policy. 
Much  more  important  is  the  isolationist  desire  to 
avoid  involvement  in  a  foreign  war,  fully  compar¬ 
able  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  before 
December  7,  1941.^*  Other  factors  influencing  the 
Argentine  attitude  include  an  historic  tendency  to 
oppose  United  States  leadership  in  American  af¬ 
fairs — partially  a  reflection  of  amour  propre;  strong 
cultural  ties  with  Europe  rather  than  this  country; 
and  fear  of  Nazi  displeasure  in  case  of  an  Axis 
triumph,  which  might  leave  Argentina  excluded 
from  the  post-war  European  market  and  might 
even  threaten  its  independence.  The  Argentine 
population,  moreover,  contains  a  large  Italian  ele¬ 
ment,  estimated  to  include  about  1,500,000  persons 
(immigrants  and  their  children),  as  well  as  smaller 
numbers  of  Germans  and  other  pro-totalitarian 
groups.^^  Although  Italian  immigrants  are  being 
very  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  national  stock,  and 
are  rather  inactive  in  international  politics,  many 
of  them  would  still  be  reluctant  to  hinder  the  war 
effort  of  the  mother  country. 

If  a  progressive,  fully  representative  government 
were  in  power  in  Buenos  Aires,  these  forces  might 
possibly  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  Argentine  sentiment  against  aggression 
and  in  favor  of  the  Allied  cause.  But  with  the  aid 
of  fraudulent  elections,  press  and  radio  censorship, 
and  the  discouraging  course  of  the  war  itself,  the 
Castillo  government  has  built  up  considerable  local 
support  for  its  policies.^^  It  now  appears  that  the 
Casa  Rosada — Argentina’s  White  Flouse — has  at¬ 
tempted  to  straddle  the  gap  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  position  and  the  neutrality  desired  by  the  Axis 
with  a  series  of  compromise  measures. 

Although  a  strong  resolution  was  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  formal  unanimity  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it 
would  not  be  accurate  to  regard  the  results  of  the 
meeting  as  a  triumph  for  Argentina.  When  the 
complete  roster  of  conference  achievements  is  ex- 

31.  See  letter  of  Alejandro  E.  Shaw,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  February  15,  1942. 

32.  Hubert  Herring,  Good  Neighbors  (New  Hav  en,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1941). 

33.  This  is  evident  from  the  results  of  the  election  to  replan 
approximately  half  of  the  membership  of  the  Argentine  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  held  on  March  i,  1942. 
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aminecl,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  considerable 
advance  was  made  in  the  intimacy  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  relations.  Despite  all  differences  of  view,  the 
underlying  community  of  interest  is  now  sufficient¬ 
ly  broad  for  really  effective  concrete  measures  ab¬ 
solutely  foreign  to  the  classical  doctrine  of  neutral¬ 
ity.^'^ 

achievements  of  the  conference 
The  decisions  of  the  conference  are  embodied  in 
41  declarations,  resolutions  and  recommendations 
winnowed  and  fashioned  from  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  proposed  by  the  various  republics.  These  con¬ 
clusions,  known  collectively  as  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference,  may  be  grouped  under  a  number  of 
general  categories,  and  are  reviewed  below.^^ 

I.  Relations  with  the  Belligerents 
The  decisions  taken  in  this  sphere  are  framed  in  the 
spirit  of  Resolution  I,  recommending  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy.^^ 
.\s  a  corollary,  the  meeting  recommended  general  rules 
for  the  severance  of  commercial  and  financial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  nations  signatory  to  the  Tripartite 
Pact  and  the  territories  dominated  by  them.  {Resolu¬ 
tion  V)  Noting  that  all  the  American  republics  had 
undertaken  some  form  of  emergency  economic  con¬ 
trol,  if  only  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  scarce  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  put  into  service  Axis  ships  immobil¬ 
ized  in  their  pxirts,  the  resolution  suggests  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  any  additional  measures  needed  to  complete 
the  rupture  of  economic  relations.  It  also  calls  for 
elimination  of  dangerous  financial  and  commercial 
activities  within  the  hemisphere,  which  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  benefit  any  Axis-dominated  areas  or  any  na¬ 
tionals  and  enterprises  of  such  areas.  A  partial  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  freezing  policy  may  be  made  for  certain 
Axis  nationals  residing  in  the  Americas  (such  as 
refugees),  provided  that  all  the  American  economic 
transactions  of  Axis  subjects  resident  in  the  Americas 
be  strictly  supervised  to  prevent  any  which  are  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  security  of  the  hemisphere.^^  To  avoid  un¬ 
due  dislocation  of  the  local  economy  as  a  result  of 
any  punitive  measures.  Axis  properties,  interests  and 
enterprises  may  be  operated  in  trust  by  governmental 
or  other  approved  agencies;  or  they  may  be  sold  to 
domestic  nationals  with  the  proceeds  subject  to  the 
same  control  as  other  Axis  funds.^®  Should  adverse 
economic  effects  nevertheless  occur,  the  American 
government  may  cooperate  to  counteract  them,  es¬ 
pecially  through  measures  to  avoid  unemployment 

34-  F(ir  an  official  United  States  estimate  of  the  results  of  the 
mtetinj:,  see  address  of  Sumner  Welles,  printed  in  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  February  21,  1942,  pp.  164-68. 

35-  For  complete  text  of  the  Final  Act,  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  February  7,  1942,  pp.  1 17-41.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
the  summaries  printed  herewith  are  drawn  from  that  source. 

36.  For  text,  see  footnote  29. 

37-  Thus,  the  United  States  Treasury,  on  February  23,  1942, 
unblocked  the  previously  frozen  funds  of  bona  fide  refugees 
resident  in  this  country.  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  February 

24,  1942. 


problems  resulting  from  the  restriction  of  the  activities 
of  alien  enterprises. 

Although  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this 
resolution,  it  represents  a  remarkable  achievement. 
Full  execution  of  its  recommendations  would  produce, 
first,  complete  economic  isolation  of  the  Axis  from  the 
Americas  and,  second,  paralysis  of  enemy  activities  in 
the  New  World  which  have  long  been  financed  from 
the  proceeds  of  Axis  enterprises  located  here.  It  is 
now  in  the  interest  of  this  country  to  urge  complete 
implementation  of  all  the  provisions  through  appro¬ 
priate  domestic  legislation,  decrees  and  regulations  in 
every  American  republic.  At  present  the  progress  of 
hemisphere  economic  warfare  varies  considerably  from 
country  to  country.  At  one  extreme  stands  Chile, 
which  has  done  nothing;  at  the  other  are  the  Carib¬ 
bean  belligerents,  which  have  adopted  strong  measures 
generally  comparable  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

Mere  legal  action,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  purpose.  The  problem  of  en¬ 
forcement  is  exceedingly  troublesome.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  blocked  funds  and  enterprises  is  a  highly 
complex,  technical  subject  requiring  trained  officials 
who  cannot  always  be  found  in  some  of  the  smaller 
American  states.  Even  if  a  nation’s  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  is  first  rate,  the  possibilities  for  evasion  are 
innumerable  and  can  only  be  checked  if  there  is  an 
unwavering  will  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  all  officials 
involved.  In  Latin  America  such  a  condition  will  be 
far  from  universal.  And  unless  great  care  is  used, 
the  number  of  innocent  sufferers  from  blanket  legal 
stipulations,  such  as  bona  fide  refugees,  might  be  con¬ 
siderable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resolution  furnishes 
a  certain  quasi-legal  justification  for  the  economic 
warfare  policies  of  the  United  States,  especially 
through  the  enforcement  of  nonintercourse  with  all 
enterprises  appearing  on  its  published  “blacklist.”^^ 

38.  In  several  countries,  including  the  United  States,  some  Axis 
properties  are  being  administered  by  alien  property  custodians. 
Information  Digest  (Washington,  Office  of  Government  Reports), 
March  ii,  1942.  Aroused  by  the  torpedoing  of  at  least  four  of 
its  merchantmen,  Brazil  on  March  1 1  amended  its  constitution 
to  permit  a  levy  on  Axis  assets  within  its  territory.  The  proceeds 
will  serve  as  guarantee  for  indemnity  for  the  lost  ships.  The 
New  Yorli  Times,  March  12,  13,  1942.  Such  indiscriminate 
measures  may  penalize  anti-Nazi  refugees  as  well  as  confirmed 
Axis  supporters. 

39.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals  was 
originally  put  into  effect,  under  the  terms  of  a  Presidential 
proclamation  of  July  17,  1941,  to  cut  off  United  States  exports 
to  the  persons  named  and  to  freeze  those  of  their  financial  re¬ 
sources  which  were  within  this  country’s  control.  At  the  outset 
the  list  included  only  the  names  of  certain  persons  deemed  to  be 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  Germany  or  Italy,  or  of  German  or 
Italian  nationals.  By  covering  citizens  of  other  countries  who 
do  business  with  or  for  such  persons,  it  tends  to  establish  an 
economic  boycott  against  the  Axis-controlled  sectors  of  Latin 
American  economy.  The  President's  proclamation  may  be  found 
in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  19,  1941,  pp.  41-43;  the 
original  list,  in  Federal  Register,  July  19,  1941,  pp.  3557-73.  On 
December  9,  1941  Japanese  and  affiliated  interests  were  added 
to  the  list.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  13,  1941, 
pp.  520-21.  It  is  frequently  revised  and  expanded,  and  has 
grown  from  about  1,800  names  to  4,465  listings  in  the  other 
American  republics.  Ibid.,  February  14,  1942,  p.  154,  March  7, 
1942,  p.  220. 

Much  of  the  groundwork  for  the  list  was  laid  by  the  Office  of 
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Another  resolution  dealing  with  economic  relations 
with  the  Axis  recommends  that  the  Inter- American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  convoke 
a  conference  of  central  bank  representatives  to  work 
out  standards  of  procedure  for  the  uniform  handling 
of  credits  and  banking  operations  involving  enter¬ 
prises  of  countries  which  have  committed  aggression 
against  the  American  continent.  (^Resolution  VI)  Still 
another  contains  a  recommendation  that  no  American 
state  shall  authorize  another  American  state  to  repre¬ 
sent  Axis  diplomatic  interests  in  its  country.  Thus 
Argentina,  which  had  taken  over  the  representation 
of  Italian  interests  in  several  Caribbean  countries, 
ceased  to  perform  that  function  at  the  request  of 
those  states.  On  the  political  front,  the  meeting  re¬ 
solved  that  an  American  state  involved  in  war  with 
a  non-American  state  should  not  be  considered  a 
belligerent;  and  recommended  that  “special  facili¬ 
ties  l)e  granted  to  those  countries  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  each  Government,  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  interests  of  this  Hemisphere  during  this 
emergency.”  {Resolution  XXXVll)  This  stipulation 
sanctions  such  moves  as  the  Uruguayan  decision  to 
treat  Britain  as  a  nonbelligerent. 

II.  Defense  Measures 

The  conference  has  called  for  the  immediate  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  of  an  Inter-American  Joint  De¬ 
fense  Board,  to  be  composed  of  military  and 
naval  technicians — presumably  members  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  staffs — for  study  and  suggestions  on  measures 
of  continental  defense.  {Resolution  XXXIX)  The 
commission  opened  its  deliberations  at  Washington 
on  March  30,  1942. 

Because  of  military  necessity,  arrangements  for  con¬ 
tinental  defense  must  often  be  concluded  without 
publicity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of 
informal  understandings  were  negotiated  by  the  dele¬ 
gations  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  general,  they  probably 
deal  largely  with  practical  measures  of  cooperation, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  projected  establishment  of 
naval  convoys  for  inter-American  shipping."*®  Before 
March  1942,  United  States  deliveries  of  military  equip- 


the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  which  began  its  ac¬ 
tivities  in  this  field  by  a  campaign  for  voluntary  replacement  of 
anti-American  business  representatives  of  United  States  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  At  present,  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  World  Trade  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Summary  of  the  Activities  of  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  March  /,  1942 
(Washington,  mimeographed),  pp.  3,  4.  An  unofficial  “gray” 
list  of  importers  and  foreign  traders  in  Latin  American  and  other 
foreign  countries  who  are  suspected  of  pro-Axis  sympathies  is 
now  maintained  by  the  Treasury  Department.  To  counteract 
Axis  agitation  against  interference  in  the  internal  economic  life 
of  the  American  republics.  North  American  officials  are  point¬ 
ing  out  the  possibility  of  putting  domestic  nationals  and  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  place  of  the  foreigners  whose  activities  have  been 
curbed. 

40.  When  submarine  attacks  off  the  United  States’  Atlantic 
Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  became  frequent.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  indicated  that 
Latin  American  navies  were  cooperating  with  our  own  in  con¬ 
voy  operations. 


merit  were  usually  negotiated  under  the  terms  of  the  f 
Lend-Lease  Act,  since  the  defense  of  all  twenty  Latin 
American  republics  had  been  declared  vital  to  our 
own.  Even  before  the  United  States  went  to  war, 
$150,000,000  had  been  appropriated  to  aid  “eighteen 
or  nineteen”  Latin  .American  countries  in  this  manner, 
with  $100,000,000  to  be  spent  for  military  items  and 
the  remainder  for  naval  equipment.  As  one  result,  ^ 
many  augmented  naval  facilities  were  to  be  made  | 
available  to  us  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Carib-  [ 
bean.’**  As  a  rule,  each  country  pays  a  share  of  the  cost  ' 
of  the  defense  articles  transferred,  the  proportion  j 
varying  with  its  economic  katus.  By  March  17,  1942  1 
lend-lease  master  compacts  had  been  concluded  with  I 
fourteen  of  these  states:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  * 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salva-  i 
dor,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela."*^  | 

Over  and  above  the  supply  of  military  articles,  j 
North  American  personnel  and  equipment  are  now 
being  used  more  directly  than  ever  to  improve  Latin  I 
American  defense  facilities.  Sanction  for  such  steps  ) 
is  apparently  found  in  Resolution  XXX  of  the  Rio  I 
meeting,  which  recommended  that  the  American  gov-  1 
ernments,  individually  or  by  agreement  between  them-  j 
selves,  deal  with  “problems  of  public  health  and 
sanitation,  by  providing,  in  accordance  with  ability,  ' 
raw  materials,  services  and  funds.”  The  purpose  of  j 
such  accords,  which  entail  United  States  expenditures  j 
in  Latin  America  on  the  same  basis  as  under  the  ^ 


Lend-Lease  Act,  is  stated  to  include  improvement  f 
of  health  and  sanitary  conditions  to  safeguard  “the 
defensive  powers  and  the  ability  to  resist  aggression  | 
of  the  peoples  of  the  American  Republics.”  A  United 
States  program,  envisaging  development  of  new 
sources  of  strategic  materials  as  well  as  military  in¬ 
stallations,  is  already  under  way.  Projects  which  evi¬ 
dently  and  perhaps  predominantly  include  construc¬ 
tion  of  naval  and  air  bases  have  been  approved  for 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Colombia,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay.'*^ 


III.  Steps  to  Combat  Dangerous  Alien  Activities  | 
Agreeing  that  the  American  republics  should  co-  I 
operate  to  stamp  out  espionage,  sabotage  and  sub-  i 
versive  propaganda  by  Axis  agents,  the  signatory  na¬ 
tions  have  carried  still  farther  the  recommendations 
made  on  this  subject  at  the  Havana  Conference  of 
1940.’*^  It  is  urged  that  they  adopt  legislative  measures 
to  punish  acts  against  the  democratic  institutions  of 
other  American  states  in  the  same  manner  as  attempts 


41.  See  debate  on  H.R.  5788,  77th  Congress,  1st  session,  Con-  - 

gressioital  Record,  October  23,  1941,  pp.  8395,  8403.  I 

42.  Senate  Document  149,  77th  Congress;  Department  of  State  j 
Bulletin,  December  27,  1941,  pp.  588-89;  October  25,  1941,  PP' 
313-14;  March  21,  1942,  pp.  242-44;  House  Document  661, 
77th  Congress. 

43.  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-.'\merican  Affairs,  Press 

Release  No.  91,  March  5,  1942;  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Bos¬ 
ton),  March  6,  1942.  | 

44.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Second  Meeting  of  | 

the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  cited,  I 
pp.  61-66.  p 
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against  their  own  independence  or  sovereignty;  that 
they  increase  their  surveillance  of  subversive  activities 
of  non- American  nationals;  that  they  control  within 
their  jurisdiction  “the  existence  of  organizations  di¬ 
rected  or  supported  by  elements  of  non-American 
countries,  whose  activities  are  harmful  to  American 
security”  (this  might  include  the  Spanish  Falange); 
and  that  they  terminate  the  existence  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  if  it  is  established  that  they  are  centers  of 
totalitarian  propaganda.  (Resolution  XVII)  Under 
another  provision  of  this  resolution,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  members,  to  be  known  as  the 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 
which  will  study  and  coordinate  measures  against  sub¬ 
versive  activities."^^  In  a  special  memorandum  at¬ 
tached  to  the  resolution,  pertinent  methods  for  the 
control  of  dangerous  aliens  are  listed  as  a  guide  for 
the  American  governments. 

In  order  to  improve  defense  against  these  and  other 
unlawful  activities,  an  Inter-American  Conference  on 
the  Coordination  of  Police  and  Judicial  Measures — 
first  envisaged  at  the  Havana  Conference  of  1940 — 
is  to  be  convened  in  Buenos  Aires  in  May  1942. 
(Resolution  XVIII)  The  American  states,  moreover, 
are  to  coordinate  their  national  intelligence  and  in¬ 
vestigation  services.  (Resolution  XIX)  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  except  for  its  official  business,  each  Amer¬ 
ican  republic  end  all  radio  and  wireless  communica¬ 
tions  with  Axis-dominated  areas  and  control  other 
external  communications,  taking  special  steps  to  elim¬ 
inate  secret  radio  stations.  (Resolution  XL) 

IV.  Economic  Mobilization 
Since  it  is  advantageous  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Latin  American  republics  to  raise  the  out¬ 
put  of  their  strategic  materials  to  the  highest  possible 
point,  the  conference  recommended  an  “economic 
mobilization”  with  this  end  in  view.  It  is  to  embrace 
mining,  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  supply  of  materials  for  both  military 
and  essential  civilian  needs.  The  mobilization  is  to 
comprise  measures  to  stimulate  production,  minimize 
administrative  formalities  and  restrictions  on  the  flow 
of  basic  materials,  strengthen  the  finances  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  and  curb  speculation  in  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  products  concerned.  In  contracting  for 
production,  this  country  is  to  take  into  consideration 
as  far  as  possible  the  interests  of  the  raw  material 
nations  by  fixing  equitable  prices  to  be  paid  over 
periods  long  enough  to  compensate  the  producer, 
maintain  a  fair  wage-scale,  and  provide  for  post-war 
readjustments.  The  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  and  national  commis¬ 
sions  within  each  country  are  to  formulate  general 
plans  for  the  economic  mobilization.  (Resolution  II) 
General  resolutions  of  this  type  can  only  be  made 
effective  in  concrete  agreements.  The  bases  for  a  num- 
I’er  of  these  were  laid  in  conversations  held  during 

45.  La  Prensa  (New  York),  February  12,  18,  1942.  The  com- 
itiittcc  will  meet  in  Montevideo  on  April  15,  1942. 


the  meeting  of  foreign  ministers.  After  further  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Brazil,  the  United  States  signed  a  series 
of  accords  with  that  country  on  March  3,  1942,  pro¬ 
viding  for  broad  expansion  of  its  productive  capacity 
with  the  aid  of  North  American  funds  and  technical 
personnel.'*^  Generally  similar  arrangements  are  being 
concluded  with  other  states,  in  a  vast  expansion  of 
measures  begun  some  time  before  the  convocation  of 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference.**’ 

Latin  American  economy  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
loss  of  many  overseas  markets  and  the  scarcity  of 
many  essential  imported  commodities  due  to  block¬ 
ade  conditions,  lack  of  shipping,  or  priority  in  filling 
strictly  military  needs  elsewhere.  Unless  its  effects  are 
minimized,  the  economic  consequences  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  may  endanger  production  of  strategic  materials, 
domestic  stability  and  inter-American  solidarity.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  the  producing  countries 
make  every  practical  effort  to  supply  consumers,  with 
due  regard  for  w'ar  necessities.  Countries  which  export 
industrial  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  manufactured 
products  or  industrial  machinery  —  principally  the 
United  States  —  are  urged  to  establish  liberal  credit 
systems  and  to  retain  moderate  and  balanced  price 
structures  for  inter-American  trade  in  both  directions, 
with  consultation  if  advisable  among  the  governments 
interested.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  American  gov¬ 
ernments  establish  simple  administrative  systems  for 
satisfaction  of  the  essential  requirements  of  other 
states,  and  adopt  a  scheme  of  allocation  of  articles  sub¬ 
ject  to  priorities  and  licenses.  (Resolution  III) 

While  this  resolution  for  maintenance  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  economy  of  the  American  countries  appears  to 
be  principally  an  expression  of  pious  hope,  it  epito¬ 
mizes  the  case  of  such  raw  material  producers  as 
Chile,  which  has  long  complained,  for  example,  that 
its  copper  was  sold  in  North  American  rharkets  at 
fixed  low  prices  whereas  essential  imports  from  the 
United  States  had  skyrocketed  in  cost,  if  indeed  they 
were  obtainable  at  all.**®  As  has  been  remarked,  the 
allocations  of  materials  announced  by  Sumner  Welles 
and  a  fuller  realization  abroad  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
United  States’  war  tasks  have  done  much  to  minimize 
tension  on  this  score. 

The  supply  of  essential  articles  to  Latin  America 
has  now  been  systematized.  In  each  Latin  American 
country  a  local  public  agency  has  been  designated  to 
issue  Certificates  of  Necessity  to  importers,  up  to  the 
total  amount  of  the  United  States’  allocation  of  each 
product  to  the  particular  country  concerned.  The  cer¬ 
tificates  are  then  dispatched  to  exporters  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  present  them  to  the  Office  of  Export  Control, 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  in  order  to  obtain  spe- 

46.  1).  H.  Popper,  “U.S. -Brazilian  Economic  Accords  of 
Marcli  3,  1942,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  March  i,  1942, 
P.  307- 

47.  See  (IcWildc,  “Wartime  Economic  Cooperation  in  the 
Americas,”  cited. 

48.  More  recently,  this  particular  situation  has  been  some¬ 
what  alleviated  by  an  upward  revision  of  copper  and  other 
export  prices. 
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cial  consideration  of  their  requests  for  export  licenses.'*^ 

Under  the  strain  of  war  the  decrease  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  exports  and  imports,  and  hence  in  customs  col¬ 
lections  (a  major  source  of  government  income),  has 
tended  at  various  periods  since  September  1939  to 
place  a  strain  on  both  the  domestic  and  international 
finances  of  a  number  of  American  states.  With  a  view 
to  minimizing  such  stringency,  a  recommendation  was 
adopted  for  a  special  conference  of  ministers  of  fi¬ 
nance,  or  their  representatives,  to  consider  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  stabilization  fund.’®  {Resolu¬ 
tion  XV) 

Another  vital  prerequisite  for  maintenance  of  inter- 
American  trade  is  the  mobilization  and  coordination 
of  all  available  transport  facilities.  {Resolution  IV) 
Among  the  numerous  recommendations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  several  for  the  maintenance  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  shipping  services  possible,  partly  through  utili¬ 
zation  of  all  immobilized  Axis  vessels  in  American 
ports,  partly  through  the  coordination  of  different 
shipping  lines.  Other  suggestions  call  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  harbors,  rail  facilities,  and  airports,  and 
the  speeding-up  of  construction  of  the  Pan  American 
highway.  The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Inter- American  Mari¬ 
time  Technical  Commission  are  to  formulate  plans 
for  achieving  the  desired  ends.  Although  this  resolu¬ 
tion  is  again  an  expression  of  intention  rather  than 
a  directive  for  immediate  execution,  it  does  tend  to 
accelerate  progress  in  the  field,  which  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  during  the  last  year.’*  An  additional  resolu¬ 
tion,  recommending  restriction  of  the  operation  or  use 
of  civil  or  commercial  aircraft  and  of  aviation  facilities 
to  bona  fide  citizens  and  enterprises  of  the  American 
republics  or  nonaggressor  nations,  has  in  large  part 
been  put  into  effect.  {Resolution  XXXI)  Every  Axis- 
controlled  commercial  airline  on  the  South  American 
continent  has  either  been  suppressed  or  transferred  to 
the  control  of  an  American  interest. 

V.  Miscellaneous  Economic  Proposals 

In  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  twenty-one  dele¬ 
gations  represented,  the  meeting  found  it  expedient  to 
adopt  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  proposals  which 
defy  exact  classification.  Among  those  in  the  economic 
field  is  one  (Resolution  17/)  recommending  a  study 
of  the  question  of  granting  commercial  and  customs 
preferences  to  Western  Hemisphere  nations  as  against 
the  rest  of  the  world — a  development  which,  if  ex¬ 
tensively  pursued,  might  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a  more  or  less  closed  New  World  economic  bloc. 

49.  Exporters’  Digest  (New  York),  March  1942,  pp.  3,  4,  13. 

50.  The  United  States  government  has  indicated  that  it 
would  be  inclined  to  cooperate  fully  in  this  matter. 

51.  For  details,  see  deWilde,  “Wartime  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  Americas,”  cited.  As  an  example  it  may  be  noted 
that  Brazil  has  handed  over  to  the  United  States  the 
23,861 -ton  Conte  Grande  (formerly  Italian)  and  the  16,662-ton 
Windhuk.  (ex-German),  while  Uruguay  turned  over  the  re¬ 
frigerated  cargo  ship  Rocha  (once  Danish).  Both  felt  that  this 
country  was  more  capable  of  operating  ships  of  such  large 
size  and  specialized  character  than  they  were.  The  New  Yor^ 
Times,  March  11,  1942. 


A  second  {Resolution  XIV)  suggests  a  study  of  the  j 
possibility  of  affording  special  commercial  and  cus-  I 
toms  favors  to  the  inland  countries  of  the  Americas,  I 
in  order  to  compensate  somewhat  for  their  disadvan-  i 
tageous  geographic  position.  Since  the  concept  of  a  | 
largely  self-sufficient  hemisphere  economic  bloc  is  I 
cherished  in  many  quarters,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  | 
that  the  United  States  issued  a  reservation  on  both 
resolutions,  which  it  termed  inconsistent  with  “the  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  liberal  principles  of  international 
trade”  maintained  by  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  assented  to  a  suggestion  for  development  of  the  ' 
basic  production  of  the  American  republics  by  avoid-  | 
ance  in  so  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  defense  needs,  f 
of  production  of  substitute  or  synthetic  commodities  / 
which  is  economically  artificial  and  might  displace  ■ 
the  consumption  of  natural  products  available  in 
the  hemisphere.  {Resolution  IX)  This  is  obviously  a 
reference  to  synthetic  rubber,  vanilla,  quinine,  etc.  It 
was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Americas  to 
utilize  completely  all  natural  resources  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  greater  industrialization.  {Resolutions  Xlll 
and  XVI)  Plans  have  been  made  for  an  Inter- 
American  Technical  Economic  Conference  charged 
with  the  study  of  present  and  post-war  economic  1 
problems,  and  for  juridical  studies  in  post-war  inter- 
national  organization.  {Resolution  XXV)  I 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Legal  and  Political  Proposals  I 
In  this  field,  the  conference  reiterated  as  a  prin-  I 
ciple  of  American  public  law  its  position  that  aliens  ; 
residing  in  an  American  state  are  subject  to  the  juris-  t 
diction  of  that  state  alone — a  principle  which  denies 
the  right  sometimes  claimed  by  Axis  nations  to  inter-  ^ 
fere  in  American  affairs  in  order  to  control  the  status  ; 
or  activities  of  their  subjects.  {Resolution  XX)  The 
conference  also  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  principle 
of  cooperation  among  the  American  governments  to 
insure  the  observance  of  treaties  between  American 
republics  {Resolution  XXI);  proclaimed  the  Good  ; 
Neighbor  policy  a  norm  of  international  law  of  the 
American  continent  {Resolution  XXII);  condemned 
inter-American  conflicts  {Resolution  XXlIiy^^  as  well 

51a.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  through  con¬ 
versations  by  the  delegates  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  (al¬ 
though  not  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  conference)  the  trouble¬ 
some  border  dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  was  settled  on 
January  29,  1942.  The  problem,  which  dates  back  120  years  in 
its  origins,  had  become  acute  in  the  summer  of  1941,  when 
Peru’s  well-equipped  army  invaded  the  Ecuadorean  coastal  prov¬ 
ince  of  El  Oro,  in  order,  Peruvians  claimed,  to  prevent  incursions 
on  what  they  regarded  as  their  own  territory  at  points  farther  in¬ 
land  along  the  disputed  frontier.  Arguing  that  it  could  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  decisions  of  a  conference  called  to  condemn  ag¬ 
gression  in  other  parts  of  the  world  while  it  existed  on  these 
continents,  Ecuador  insisted  on  a  settlement  of  the  Conflict- 
Through  the  mediation  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  the  United  States 
and,  in  the  final  stages,  Chile,  a  compromise  settlement  was  even¬ 
tually  reached  comparatively  favorable  to  Peru.  It  has  been  accept¬ 
ed  by  both  parties,  and  a  boundary  commission  will  now  demarcate 
more  precisely  the  new  frontier.  For  protocol  of  settlement  and 
official  Peruvian  attitude,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
February  28,  1942;  El  Comercio  (Lima;  morning  edition),  Feb| 
ruary  7,  1942.  An  exchange  stabilization  loan  and  “sanitary' 
works  recently  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  Ecuador  will 
no  doubt  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  that  country. 
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as  Japanese  aggression  {Resolution  XXIV)\  trans¬ 
formed  the  Inter- American  Neutrality  Committee  cre¬ 
ated  at  the  Panama  Conference  into  an  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Juridical  Committee  to  study  juridical  problems 
arising  from  the  war;  took  favorable  note  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  {Resolution  XXXV)\  and 
recommended  that  the  American  republics  continue 
relations  with  the  free  governments  of  the  occupied 
countries.  {Resolution  XXXV 111)  Other  resolutions 
cover  a  wide  range  of  political,  legal  and  procedural 
subjects. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  thus  reveals  consideration  of  a 
striking  number  of  proposals,  and  substantial  ac¬ 
cord  on  principles  and  purposes  over  the  whole 
range  covered  by  the  agenda.  The  resolutions 
adopted  must  be  regarded  in  part  as  formulations, 
in  general  terms,  of  steps  already  carried  out  in 
practice;  in  part  as  springboards  toward  further 
action;  and  in  part  as  pro  forma  expressions  of 
altruistic  sentiment.  The  importance  of  the  last 
category  should  not  be  underrated.  Common  agree¬ 
ment  on  ultimate  objectives  constitutes  the  best 
basis  for  durable  Pan-Americanism.  In  more  con¬ 
crete  terms,  the  identification  of  the  United  States 
with  the  concepts  of  justice,  equity  and  humani- 
tarianism  which  are  strong  in  all  the  Americas  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  sustaining  hemisphere  soli¬ 
darity — especially  in  view  of  the  open  disregard 
for  these  factors  by  the  aggressors. 

It  is  likely,  moreover,  that  the  number  of  dead- 
letter  resolutions  of  the  conference  will  be  relative¬ 
ly  small,  because  the  complementary  interests  of  all 
the  participants  have  been  advanced  through  the 
conclusion  of  realistic  and  mutually  helpful  trans¬ 
actions.  Cooperation  for  hemisphere  defense,  for 
instance,  is  ultimately  advantageous  to  every  Amer¬ 
ican  state.  The  measures  taken  by  Latin  American 
governments  to  strip  Axis  agents  of  the  cloak  of 
diplomatic  immunity  by  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations,  and  to  deprive  the  Axis  of  economic 
power  may  be  viewed  as  directly  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  states  concerned  but  also  to  this  coun¬ 
try;  and  the  United  States’  guidance  and  assistance 
in  the  strengthening  of  Latin  American  armament 
may  be  considered  as  a  return  for  this  service.  Inter¬ 
woven  with  defense  problems  is  the  question  of 
economic  welfare.  Here  the  United  States  has 
obtained  assurances  of  whole-hearted  cooperation 
in  increasing  the  supply  of  strategic  war  materials 
~-a  mutually  advantageous  enterprise — while  on 
Its  side  it  is  pledged  to  all  possible  efforts  to  sup¬ 


ply  Latin  America  with  materials  essential  for  the 
economic  stability  of  that  region.  Since  these  im¬ 
plicit  bargains  are  almost  a  life-and-death  matter 
for  both  sides,  the  prospects  for  their  observance 
seem  good.^’ 

TOWARD  REGIONAL  FEDERATION 

It  is  legitimate  to  ask  how  much  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  concerted  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference 
will  be  permanent,  and  how  much  is  merely  ad  hoc 
improvisation  to  meet  the  existing  crisis.  In  the 
extreme  emergency  of  the  moment,  the  problems 
which  might  arise  after  the  conflict  were  necessarily 
relegated  to  the  background,  although  there  has 
been — and  will  be — consideration  of  the  difficulties 
of  post-war  readjustment.  Given  the  vast  psycho¬ 
logical,  cultural  and  economic  differences  and  con¬ 
flicts  separating  Anglo-America  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica,^^  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  present  level 
of  coordination  will  be  indefinitely  maintained 
unless  post-war  conditions  are  so  chaotic  in  the 
Old  World  that  intimate  hemisphere  cooperation 
is  forced  on  the  New.  Yet  the  practice  of  collective 
consultation  to  solve  common  problems  is  slowly 
but  steadily  gaining  ground,  not  only  in  highly 
publicized  conferences  but — what  is  perhaps  more 
significant — in  the  activities  of  such  technical  bodies 
as  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Inter-American  Joint 
Defense  Commission.  Here  lies  the  foundation  for 
a  regional  association  which  may  ultimately  de¬ 
velop  the  attributes  of  a  great  international  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Americas.  But,  as  the  experience  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  demonstrates,  one  further  and  de¬ 
cisive  step  must  be  taken  before  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  is  possible.  The  practice  of  reaching  decisions 
only  by  unanimous  approval,  with  its  paralyzing 
effect  on  so  many  crucial  issues,  must  be  discarded. 
Within  the  scope  of  the  functions  granted  to  any 
hemisphere  organism,  penalties  must  be  enforced 
against  recalcitrants  or,  at  the  very  least,  they  must 
be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  inter-American 
partnership.^"*  If  a  regional  group  of  this  type  could 
be  evolved,  it  might  well  pave  the  way  for  inter¬ 
national  collaboration  on  a  still  broader  scale. 

52.  D.  H.  Popper,  “Thoughts  after  Rio,”  The  New  Republic, 
February  9,  1942. 

■5,?.  See,  for  example,  Duncan  Aikman,  The  All-American 
Front  (6th  cd.;  New  York,  Doubleday,  1942). 

54.  Stephen  Duggan,  “Peaceful  Change  through  Suprana¬ 
tional  Legislation,”  Institute  of  International  Education  yews 
Bulletin  (New  York),  March  i,  1942. 
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Some  Recent  Books  on  Latin  America 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  David  H.  Popper 


T  N  view  of  the  increasing  volume  of  new  books 
on  Latin  American  subjects,  it  may  be  useful  to 
single  out  a  few  for  ready  reference.  Among  the 
general  works,  William  Lytle  Schurz’  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica:  A  Descriptive  Survey  (New  York:  Dutton, 

1941,  $3.75)  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  vast  store  of  carefully  presented  material 
on  the  land  and  the  people,  and  their  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  organization.  Good  Neighbors, 
by  Hubert  Herring  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1941,  $3.00),  is  a  rare  combination  of  emi¬ 
nently  readable  style  and  acute  socio-political  anal¬ 
ysis,  but  lays  greatest  stress  on  the  ABC  powers. 
A  lengthy  pamphlet  rather  than  a  book,  J.  B. 
Trend’s  South  America,  with  Mexico  and  Central 
America  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 

1942,  $1.00)  offers  a  fine,  condensed  description  of 
Latin  American  life,  culture  and  problems  for  him 
who  would  read  as  he  runs.  Another  book  which 
may  be  consulted  is  Neighbors  to  the  South,  by 
Delia  Goetz  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1941, 
$2.50) — an  excellent  simplification  of  the  subject 
matter. 

Three  recent  historical  surveys  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Long  regarded  as  the  foremost 
specialist  on  this  controversial  subject.  Professor 
Dexter  Perkins  has  now  published  Hands  Off:  A 
History  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1941,  $3.50),  which  is  characterized  by 
authoritative  data  and  well-balanced  judgment. 
Equally  valuable  is  a  general  textbook  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Hispanic  America  (New  York:  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  1941,  $6.50),  laying  special  emphasis  on 
the  modern  period.  Mention  should  likewise  be 
made  of  The  Historic  Evolution  of  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  J.  F.  Rippy  (New  York:  Crofts,  1940,  $5.00). 
The  geographer's  view  of  South  America  is  best 
expounded  in  Preston  E.  James’  lengthy  and  monu¬ 
mental  country-by-country  study,  Latin  America 
(New  York:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  1942, 
$6.00);  and  may  also  be  gleaned  from  a  lighter 
book.  The  Other  America,  by  Lawrence  Griswold 
(New  York:  Putnam,  1941,  3.00),  which  includes 
historical  and  political  material  as  well. 

Background  on  day-to-day  political  developments 
is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  Inside  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  John  Gunther  (New  York:  Harper,  1941, 
$3.50).  Despite  some  errors  and  other  marks  of 
hasty  composition,  this  much-discussed  volume  pre¬ 
sents  a  broadly  valid  journalistic  picture  which  is 
most  informative  to  the  average  North  American. 
It  may  be  supplemented  by  Albert  E.  Carter’s  The 
Battle  of  South  America  (New  York:  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1941,  $2.75),  an  acute  and  easily  readable 
survey;  and  by  Duncan  Aikman’s  The  All-Amer¬ 


ican  Front  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Doran, 
1940,  $3.00),  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
its  brilliantly  realistic  analysis  of  our  southern 
neighbors.  A  vigorous  young  Uruguayan  univer¬ 
sity  professor,  Hugo  Fernandez  Artucio,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  on  the  fifth-column  phase  of  hemisphere 
political  development.  The  Nazi  Underground  in 
South  America  (New  York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
1942,  $3.00).  As  the  work  of  an  impassioned  anti-j 
fascist  rather  than  a  research  analyst,  it  is  prone  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  what  is  nevertheless 
a  real  menace.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  Werten- 
baker’s  A  New  Doctrine  for  the  Americas  (New 
York:  Viking,  1941,  $2.00)  offers  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  development  of  our  Good  Neighbor 
policy  as  an  offset  to  such  disruptive  influences. 

Recent  publications  on  individual  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  have  also  served  to  interpret  their 
problems  and  aspirations  to  the  North  American 
people.  Clarence  H.  Haring’s  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  (Boston:  World  Peace  Foundation, 
1942,  $1.25)  constitutes  one  example,  and  Austin 
F.  Macdonald’s  informative  text.  Government  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  (New  York:  Crowell,  1942, 
$3.75),  another.  Some  insight  into  the  life  of  Portu¬ 
guese-speaking  America  is  provided  in  Vera  Kel¬ 
sey’s  Brazil  in  Capitals  (New  York:  Harper,  1942, 
$2.50),  an  entertainingly  written  description  of 
Brazilian  cities;  and  the  late  Stefan  Zweig’s  enthu¬ 
siastic  Brazil  (New  York:  Viking,  1941,  $3.00), 
The  student  will  find  most  useful  A  History  of 
Chile,  by  Luis  Galdames  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941,  $5.00),  one 
of  the  valuable  books  of  the  Inter- American  His 
torical  Series.  Chile,  Land  of  Progress,  by  Ear 
Parker  Hanson  (New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitch 
cock,  1941,  $1.75),  is  a  light  and  pleasant  accoun 
of  the  country  and  its  people,  but  is  less  informativ( 
than  George  McCutchen  McBride’s  Chile:  Lam 
and  Society  (New  York:  American  Geographica 
Society,  1936,  $4.00),  now  well  on  the  way  to  be 
coming  a  classic.  Colombia,  Gateway  to  Souti 
America,  by  Kathleen  Romoli  (Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1941,  $3.50),  is  delightful  an( 
instructive.  The  flavor  of  Mexico  is  vividly  capturcc 
in  Pattern  of  Mexico,  by  Clifford  Gessler  and  E  H 
Suydam  (New  York:  Appleton-Century,  1941 
$5.00).  Up-to-date  information  on  Central  Americ 
and  adjacent  regions  may  be  consulted  in  Centra 
America:  Challenge  and  Opportunity,  by  Charlc 
Morrow  Wilson  (New  York:  Holt,  1941,  $3.00) 
The  European  Possessions  in  the  Caribbean  Area 
by  R.  R.  Platt  and  others  (New  Y’ork:  Americai 
Geographical  Society,  1941,  $1.00);  and  The  Carih 
bean  Danger  Zone,  by  J.  F.  Rippy  (New  York 
Putnam,  1940,  $3.00). 


